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The. boy who did not want to skate 

Qnf: of the Babes in the Wood in the ice pantomime at 
Wembley is 13-year-old Derek James of Kensington. 
Without any of the struggle and heartbreak usually associated 
with show business, Derek is making his professional debut in 
the title role, and is also doing his own solo turn. 

Nevertheless, writes a CN correspondent who visited him 
recently, behind the excitement of playing a leading part in 
one of London’s most spectacular shows, Derek knows a tinge 
of regret. For his appearance as a professional skater in an 
ice pantomime puts an end to his hopes of becoming an 
amateur skating champion. 


It is only five years since Derek 
James started to skate, and he did 
so most reluctantly. 

“ He had to be pushed on to the 
ice,” announced his elder sister, 
who is training as a ballet dancer. 

Derek considered the slighting 
comment, then admitted that it 
was true. “ My Dad Vised to look 
after the skates at Wembley,” he 
said. “One day when I was wait¬ 
ing at the rink for him, I thought 
I'd see what the ice was like. 



Derek James and Ann Yates, 
the Babes in the Wood 


“I hung on to the rail but even 
then the ice was much too slippery. 
Then Dad came out of the shop 
and said, ‘ If you want to go on 
the ice you must learn to skate 
properly.’ 

“I told him I didn’t want to go 
on the ice any more, but it made 
no difference. Dad fixed up lessons 
with the coach, and I just had to 
go.” 

Derek was a long time gaining 
confidence. At first he did not like 
skating at all, and if his father had 
given him the chance he would 
gladly have given it up at any 
time during the first two years ot 
lessons. 


His father, however, from long 
association with the rink, saw that 
Derek had a natural talent, and 
persuaded him to carry on practis¬ 
ing. Mr. James was right. Derek’s 
ability gradually revealed itself, 
and with increased confidence came 
increased enthusiasm. 

HOURS OF PRACTICE 

In the last year or so. particu¬ 
larly, Derek has had little interest 
in anything other than skating. 

“ It's smashing,” he says, adding 
in case definition is necessary: 
“There's nothing I like doing 
better. I can't have enough of it.” 

As it is, he practises for four 
hours a day on the ice, quite apart 
from the extra demands of the 
pantomime rehearsals and per¬ 
formances. 

Often his father encouraged 
Derek to believe that with hard 
work and determination he could 
eventually win the amateur cham¬ 
pionship. Derek was inclined to 
regard this hope as one of his 
father's pet dreams, not to be 
taken too seriously—until this year 
when he won a novices’ tourna¬ 
ment. 

After that success, Derek, too, 
shared his father’s dream of the 
amateur championship and, if it 
were possible, he praclised even 
more rigorously. 

FAMILY CONFERENCES 

A spotter for the ice pantomime, 
however, had watched Derek in 
the novices’ competition, and one 
day, the offer of the role of a 
‘‘'babe ” unexpectedly arrived. 

Mr. James, seriously ill in 
hospital, wanted to turn down the 
offer at once. 

“You're young,” he said. 
“You've plenty of time ahead. 
Wait and win the amateur cham¬ 
pionship first.” 

“I’d like to,” Derek agreed, 
“ but-” 

The “ but ” signified the unavoid- 



Edward Halliday’s portrait of the Queen, which 
is on view at the Royal Institute Galleries in 
London until December 23. Her Majesty will speak 
from Sandringham to her peoples throughout the 
world on Christmas Day. 


HELICOPTER RESCUES PLANE 


able facts of his father laid up in 
hospital following heavy expense 
in taking over a general stores; 
his mother having to cope with the 
business as well as , looking after 
the house and children; and the 
offer of an engagement at a salary 
which seemed unbelievable for a 
boy of 13. 

Family conferences were held, 
and in the end Mr. James (now 
happily recovered) reluctantly 
agreed that it might be foolish 
to turn down such an offer. 

So Derek became a Babe in the 
Wood on skates. 


REGIMENTAL PUDDING 

An 840-lb. Christmas pudding 
was sent to a battalion of the 
Black Watch in Georgetown, 
British Guiana, by Queen Eliza¬ 
beth the Queen Mother. She is 
Colonel-in-Chief of this regiment. 


One of the oddest air rescue 
operations of all time has taken 
place in Canada. 

A small plane, equipped with 
skis, had landed on the slush ice 
of a small lake in the heart of 
desolate timber country, some 55 
miles from Chibougamau. The 
ice gave way just as the pilot 
completed his landing run and the 
aircraft sank until it rested on its 
wings. 

Tracked vehicles were unable to 
reach the lake because of (he 
thick forests, and the ice was melt¬ 


ing at such a rate that it would 
have been only a matter of hours 
before the machine sank. 

A call for aid was put through 
to the Royal Canadian Air.Force, 
who sent out a rescue party by 
helicopter. The party fixed a sling 
to the plane’s centre section, and 
the helicopter then heaved it out 
of the water, depositing it on a 
strip of stronger ice. 

There the fuselage was emptied 
of water and the helicopter rose 
once more to carry the plane back 
to its base. 
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PARLIAMENTARY 

.QUESTIONS: 

Our Press Gallery Correspondent here recalls some of the 
questions he is often asked. The answers are below but 
see how many you can answer yourself.. 


1. Does the Queen ever attend 
a debate in the House of 
Commons? 

2. Who is the First Commoner 
(a) Sir Winston Churghill (b) the 
Speaker of the House of 
Commons, or (c) the Lord 
Chancellor? 

3. The Leader of the Opposition 
is entitled to a salary and a 
former Prime Minister to a pen¬ 
sion. How much in each case? 
And when one man holds both 
distinctions does he draw salary 
and pension at the same time? 

4. What are the chimes of Big 
Ben supposed to say? 

5. The Palace of Westminster, 
permanent seat of our Parliament, 
is still a Royal Palace. But does 
the Queen ever live there? 


6. What statesmen were known 
as (a) the Grand Old Man (It) 
Dizzy (c) the Unknown Prime 
Minister? 

7. Why is the House of 

Commons chamber built to seat 
only about three-fifths of its 
Members? 4 

8. The House of*Lords—“the 
other place ” in Commons 
phraseology—sits regularly as a 
legislative chamber. For what two 
other main purposes is' the 
chamber used? 

9. Who is the Clerk of the 
Parliaments? 

10. Who said: “I have neither 
eyes to see nor tongue to speak in 
this place but as this House is 
pleased to direct me, whose ser¬ 
vant I am here . . .” ? 


AND PARLIAMENTARY ANSWERS 


1. No, the reigning Sovereign 
never attends sittings of the 
Commons. The ban has its roots 
in the King versus Parliament 
struggles of Stuart times. 

2. (b) is correct; the Speaker of 
the House of Commons is elected 
by the Commons to speak for 
them in their relations with the 
Sovereign, the peers, and other 
Parliaments and outside bodies. 

3. Each receives a gross total 
payment of £2000 a year, whether 
he holds the two distinctions 
together or only one of them at a 
time. 

4. “Lord, through this hour, Be 
thou our guide. That by Thy 
power, No foot shall slide.” The 
tune is said to be based on a 
phrase in the accompaniment to 
Handel’s “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth.” 

5. No. Elizabeth I was prob¬ 
ably the last Sovereign to occupy 
any part of the former palace 
which stood on this site. 


6. (a) Mr. Gladstone, who 
formed his last Government in 
1892 at the age of 82; (b) the Earl 
of Beaconsfield, Gladstone's great 
opponent, from his family name, 
Disraeli; (c) Mr. Bonar Law, very 
briefly Premier, 1922-23. 

7. To preserve’ the intimacy of 
debate. Only on special occasions 
is the chamber fully occupied. 

8. As a Court of Ultimate 
Appeal in law cases; and for the 
State Opening of Parliament by 
the Sovereign, who makes the 
Speech from the Throne there— 
the outline of her Government’s 
intentions. , 

9. The Clerk of the House of 
Lords; he is responsible for the 
due record and publications of the 
proceedings and journals of the 
House. 

10. William Lenthall, Speaker 
of the Long Parliament, who was 
in the Chair when Charles I in 
1642 demanded the surrender of 
the Five Members. 


Basketmaker 



On leaving the Royal Navy six 
years ago, Mr. Ronald Crew of 
Marnhull, Dorset, took up the 
dying trade of making rush 
baskets. Now he gets orders from 
all over the country. The River 
Stour supplies his material. 


WARMER WORLD 

The world is getting warmer; so 
say the scientists, and American 
weather reports would seem to 
support the theory. 

The average temperature of 
Philadelphia has gone up four 
degrees since 1850, - the Spring 
months at Washington have been 
getting warmer for 60 years, and 
Los Angeles and Chicago had 
record heat waves last summer. 
In Canada, crops are being grown 
farther north each year, and 
glaciers in Scandinavian countries 
have been shrinking. 

One American weather scientist 
says that if the world's average 
temperature rose by two degrees, 
in 100 years the whole polar ice 
cap would have been melted. 

If that happened there would 
be a rise in the sea-level of 
between 50 and 150 feet, it has 
been estimated. And a rise of 
100 feet would make the centre 
of London a lake with buildings 
like St. Paul’s sticking out of it! 


New ARC lor 


* Five changes have recently been 
announced in the' word alphabet 
v/hich has been agreed by members 
of the International Civil Aviation 
Organisation (ICAO) to avoid con¬ 
fusion when pilots spell out words 
over a radio-telephone circuit. 
The five new words are Charlie, 
Mike, November, Uniform, X-ray, 
which replace Cocoa, Metro, 
Nectar, Union, and Extra. 

By 1947 it had become evident 
that the old wartime alphabet, 
beginning Able, • Baker, Charlie, 
could no longer be used by pilots 
of every language because many 
were finding it difficult to pro¬ 
nounce correctly. 

So, during 1948 and 1949, Pro¬ 
fessor Vinay of Montreal and 
other experts worked out a new 
alphabet which was then given 
exhaustive trials under actual fly¬ 
ing conditions. It was found that, 
although the alphabet in general 
was satisfactory, the same five 
words were giving trouble. 

These words have now been 
replaced, and the international 
alphabet now reads: Alfa, Bravo, 
Charlie, Delta, Echo, Foxtrot, 
Golf, Hotel, India, Juliet, Kilo, 
Lima, Mike, November, Oscar, 
Papa, Quebec, Romeo, Sierra, 
Tango, Uniform, Victor, Whiskey, 
X-ray, Yankee, Zulu. 

To ensure that a uniform 
method of pronounciation is used 
throughout the world, recordings 
are to be made for distribution to 
all countries. 


MUSE, TEACHER, CHEF 

Any girl who wants to be a 
nurse, a teacher, or a professional 
cook would do well to read one 
of three new career novels edited 
by Mary Dunn. 

The titles are: Nurse Carter 
Married, by Shirley Darbyshire; 
Marion Turns Teacher, by Louise 
Cochrane; and Cookery Kate, by 
Mary Dunn (Chatto and Windus, 
7s. 6d. each). Each gives much 
valuable information in the form 
of an absorbing yarn. 

Nurse Carter is a girl who has 
finished her three years’ training. 
Her experiences as a State 
Registered Nurse give vivid im¬ 
pressions of hospital life. 

Training to be a teacher is quite 
a thrilling adventure in Louise 
Cochrane’s story. Readers will 
find themselves eager to follow 
Marion’s progress. 

Cookery Kate made up her 
mind to be a chef after staying 
with a French family. Plenty of 
adventures await her, too, at the 
polytechnic, where zeal for her 
chosen craft carries her to success. 

All three books give prospective 
beginners in these careers an ex¬ 
citing picture of what may lie 
ahead. 

ROMAN KILNS IN SCHOOL 
GROUNDS 

Two years ago the C N told of 
the discovery of a Roman pottery 
kiln in the grounds of Endsleigh 
School, Colchester. Now comes 
news that three more kilns have 
been found there—one of the 
first century a.d. and two dating 
back to the third century. 
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News from Everywhere 


The Royal National Institution 
for the Blind is to experiment with 
plastic maps in high relief. They 
would be particularly helpful for 
lectures to blind audiences. 

. Every school-leaver, in. Somerset 
is to be presented with a Bible.. 
It is estimated that the scheme 
will cost £1000 a year. 

SCHOOLBOY ORGANIST 

Fourteen-year-old Alan Hind- 
ley, an Ossett (Yorkshire) 
Grammar School pupil, has been 
appointed organist' of St. John’s 
Church, Calder Grove. 

Firemen at Addis Ababa, capital 
of Ethiopia, recently had to deal 
with a fiery crater which suddenly 
appeared in the centre of the city. 

Jutland has a new church with 
a belfry which also serves as a 
water tower to supply the needs 
of the neighbourhood. 

ENCOURAGING THRIFT 

As an encouragement to saving, 
Glasgow Savings Bank will give a 
5s. deposit to every child born 
next year in the district it serves. 

A chemical which forms a skin 
on the surface of water has been 
tested in East Africa. It is hoped 
that it will prevent evaporation 
from reservoirs. 

SAFE WAY TO THE SANDS 

To lessen road accidents, Black¬ 
pool is to have a subway to the 
beach. 

The centenary of the birth of 
George Bernard Shaw will be cele- 
bated with a one-week showing of 
his plays at the Festival Theatre, 
Malvern, next summer. 



Tin-can man 

This man from Outer Space was 

made by schoolchildren of West 
Berlin during art classes. 

The turbines of a wartime Ger¬ 
man battleship are being used to 
supply power for a technical col¬ 
lege in Poland. 

PAT SMYTHE, FARRIER 

Miss Pat Smythe has received 
the honorary freedom of the 
Worshipful Company of Farriers. 
One of London's oldest livery 
companies, it celebrates it 600th 
anniversary next year.. 

Gas turbine cars may be 
allowed to compete in Grand Prix 
races in 1958. 

Regular flights between New 
York and London for £50 are pro¬ 
posed by North American Air¬ 
lines. This is less than half the 
normal fare and less than the cost 
of the trip by sea. 



Dry-docked 

The Cunard liner Mauretania has been undergoing her 
annual overhaul and inspection in the King George V 
graving dock at Southampton. During the winter the 
remainder of the Cunard fleet will have their overhauls. 
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SKIPPER OF THE 
NEW MAYFLOWER 

Next summer when a replica of 
the Mayflower is to repeat the 
Pilgrim Fathers’ historic voyage 
across the Atlantic the vessel will 
be commanded by an Australian. 

He is Captain Alan Villiers, 
who is well-known for his books 
on the sea, and once sailed 50.000 
miles round the world in the full- 
rigged ship, Joseph Conrad. . 

The new Mayflower is to sail 
on America’s Independence Day, 
July 4, with a cargo of examples 
of the finest British wares. 


Keeping warm 



John Baker, from Bromley in 
Kent, kept his pet Chihuahua 
warm inside his pullover when he 
arrived at a dog show in London. 


EXPLORERS’ HAMPER 

A hamper labelled “Not to be 
opened until December 25,” is 
among one of the most prized 
“ pieces of equipment ” aboard the 
Tottan, the whaler carrying the 
advance party of. the Royal 
Society’s Antarctic expedition. 

In the hamper is Christmas fare 
given by the Royal Society. 


55 

BRASS DETECTIVE 

A 17-year-old Hertfordshire 
schoolboy, Reginald Busby, was 
led to an interesting piece of de¬ 
tection through his hobby of 
studying church brasses. 

A brass memorial was found in 
an old cupboard in Hinxworth 
rectory inscribed to the memory 
of John Atte Welle and his wife. 
This worthy couple died about the 
middle of the 15th> century. The 
brass was put against a wall in 
the church where Reginald saw it. 

He recalled that the name had 
some connection with Watford. 
Sure enough the brass was identi¬ 
fied as. one which had vanished 
from the records of Watford 
parish church since 1720. 

It will soon be back now— 
thanks to Reginald’s keen obser¬ 
vation and memory. 

SCOTS MONEYBOX CAME 
TO ENGLAND 

An interesting relic was dis¬ 
played at the 290th anniversary 
dinner of the Royal Scottish 
Corporation in London. It was 
the “Scots Box,” an antique 
wooden chest with much brass- 
work, which is reputed to be the 
moneybox of the Scots who 
followed James I to England. 

As there were no banks at that 
time the chest was used by the 
Scots for their savings so that 
they could help any who were in 
need. The finances of the Cor¬ 
poration were founded in this 
way, and 225 old-age pensioners 
now benefit from the fund. 


SNAKE IN THE AIR 

An Australian airliner collided 
with a snake in mid-air the other 
day. The snake was dropped by 
a kookaburra and struck a wing 
of the plane about to land at Nar- 
rabri, New South Wales. 



FROM 
ALL GOOD 
BOOKSELLERS 
AND PARENTS! 


" PLAY THE CAME " ...... „ 

OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED SPORTS ROOKS 

that make really wizard presents ! 

0 SKILFUL SOCCER FOR YOUNG PLAYERS 6/- 
0 CRICKET—HOW TO PLAY « . . - 6/- 
0 PLAY THE GAME—RIDING . - - - 7/6 
0 MANUAL OF RUGBY UNION FOOTBALL 7/6 * 

0 SWIMMING AND SWIMMING STROKES 10/6 

Don't be put off tvith second best—all really keen sports fans should 
have the official boohs on coaching — brilliantly icritten by experts , 
full of grand illustrations — boohs to treasure for many years. 

If you have a book token—here is the answer! 




DUCATIONAL igp/RODUCTIONS 

LIMITED ■ LONDON SW1 
• HEAD OFFICE EAST ARDjLIY WAKEFIELD VOIUSHIIU • 



Ballet at White Lodge 

Instructions in posture for some of the students at White 
Lodge, Richmond Park, early home of the late Queen Mary. 
Taken over by Sadler’s Wells as a ballet school. White Lodge 
has hoarders only—boys and girls from 9 to 16 years. They 
will have general education as w r ell as ballet training. 


PISHING THE RAILWAYS 
NORTHWARDS 

The northernmost line on the 
Norwegian State Railways at 
present stops at Lonsdal, just in¬ 
side the Arctic Circle. But a 20- 
mile extension, to Saltdal, is due 
to be opened shortly. 

It has taken nearly two years to 
push the railway this quite short 
distance farther north, mainly be¬ 
cause of the severe winters, and 
the difficult nature of the country. 
However, the plan is to continue 
still farther northwards to the 
port of Bodo, another 40 miles 
on. 

It is not expected that this final 
extension will be ready for service 
until 1960. 


MODEL FLIES AT 
123 rnpli 

Raymond Gibbs, a young 
model aeroplane enthusiast of 
Ilford, Essex, recently gained his 
second world record within three 
months. At Heston airfield, 
Middlesex, his nine-ounce model, 
which is in the 2.5 c.c. class, 
achieved the remarkable speed of 
123 m.p.h. 

His previous world record was 
for flying a five c.c. model at 
146 m.p.h. 


LION IN LUXURY 

The death has occurred in 
America of a lion which liked 
watching television, eating ice¬ 
cream, and riding in a shooting 
brake. It lived in a den lined 
with linen and is said never to 
have roared. It was five-year-old 
Tex, whose owner, an Illinois 
lady, had brought it up from a 
three-month-old cub. 


51 YEARS AT SCHOOL 

A great record of family service 
came to an end recently when 
Miss Louise Entwhistle retired 
from the post of headmistress of 
the primary school at Muckamore, 
County Antrim. She herself had 
taught at the school for 51 years, 
and altogether her family has 
served this school for a total of 
203 vearc. 


IIAWICK EARNS DOLLARS 

The little Scottish Border town 
of Hawick, famed throughout the 
world for its knitwear, is earning 
valuable dollars for Britain. 

In the year ended last July, its 
exports to the “hard currency” 
countries totalled 7,875,000 dollars, 
equivalent to 2250 dollars for each 
of the 3500 knitwear workers in 
the town. 

Despite increasing competition 
from foreign countries, the de¬ 
mand for Hawick’s beautiful cash- 
mere sweaters and twin-sets in 
North America is described as 
“enormous.” ' 

Mr. Charles D. Oliver, chair¬ 
man of a leading Hawick firm, has 
travelled over 100,000 miles in 
search of dollar business. He 
always wears a bowler hat and 
carries a rolled umbrella, which 
he describes as “the British busi¬ 
ness man’s best advertisement.” 



Diane Crone, aged 12, rehearses 
her acrobatic dance as a golliwog 
for two pantomimes she is taking 
part in at the Harrow (Middlesex) 
Coliseum this Christmas. 


MONKEY BOTANIST 

A clever monkey which helped 
botanists was described the other 
day in a lecture by Mr. E. J. H. 
Coiner, F.R.S., at the Royal In¬ 
stitution, London. 

Puteh the Intrepid, as they called 
him, was-trained to work in the 
forests of the Straits Settlements, 
collecting specimens for the 
Botanic Gardens at Singapore. 
Monkeys of this sort are generally 
controlled in the tree-tops by a 
long rope attached to their collars 
—but they have to be allowed time 
to collect their own food, insects, 
buds, spiders, and bird’s eggs. 

Puteh, however, resented being 
pulled and guided by a cord. He 
was savage with strangers and 
violent in his pursuit of wild food, 
but a “gentlemanly botanist.” He 
had only to be shown a fallen fruit 
or flower and he would bound up 
a tree; then, once the edge was off 
his appetite, he would come down 
with the required specimens. 

Like many human beings, Puteh 
had to be left to do things in his 
own way. 


THEY SOLD SEASHELLS 

That summer holiday collection 
of seashells is often doomed to be 
left forgotten in a corner. Not so 
the one brought home last 
summer by two children of Bore- 
ham Wood, Hertfordshire. By 
making their seashells into 
attractive brooches they have 
raised £4 for their church building 
fund. 


FOOD FROM THE SKY 

Reindeer herds in northern 
Siberia, deprived, of food by 
recent heavy snow falls, are 
being supplied by fodder dropped 
from helicopters. 

Helicopters are also being used 
to take medical supplies, fresh 
food, and mail to snowbound 
farms in the territory. 
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RADIO AND TV 

SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 
THIS CHRIS TMA S 




Never has there been quite such a radio and T V 
Christinas as this. It has just occurred to me—and to 
you, too,.1 expect—that for the first time we have three 
separate sources of radio and two television programmes 
in Britain alone, apart from Continental stations. 

On the BBC, of course, there are our old friends Home, 
Light, and Third, as well as Television. And Independent 
T V is now well into its stride. 

All of which makes choosing what to see and hear as 
difficult as making one’s pick in a giant Christmas bazaar. 
Let us see, though, whether it will help to get a shop- 
window view first. 

On BBC Television 


Malcolm Day and Graham Saunders will be singing carols on 
Christmas Eve in the Bible story. Away in a Manger 

Highlights in BBC television 
on Christmas Day will be a visit 
to Disneyland in the afternoon 


JJeginning with BBC Television, 

the children's programme on 
Christmas Eve is Away in a 
Manger, written by Dorothea 
Brooking from the Bible story as 
seen through the eyes of Silas, a 
young herdboy, who is played by 
Michael Brooke. The shepherds’ 
carols will be pre-recorded by 
Malcolm Day and Graham 
Saunders, the choirboys chosen to 
rehearse the star part in the TV 
opera, Amahl and the Night 
Visitors. 

Children and grown-ups will 
find equal amusement on Christ¬ 
mas Eve in Pantomania, a 
burlesque of Cinderella, with 
announcers Sylvia Peters and 
Mary Malcolm as Cinderella and 
Dandini, and Jeanne Heal as 
Fairy Godmother. 


and, in Children’s TV, Robinson 
Crusoe on Ice at the Westover Ice 
Rink, Bournemouth, 

The Sleeping Beauty, with all 
kinds of lovely and bewildering' 
camera effects, is the Children's 
TV feature on Boxing Day. 
Scenes in the enchanted garden 
took three days to film. The 
Princess is played by Ann Han- 
slip and the Prince by William 
Russell, whom vve have been see¬ 
ing in St. Ives. 

Later in the evening the cameras 
go to the Lyceum Theatre, 
Sheffield, where viewers will see 45 
minutes of the Red Riding Hood 
Panto. 


On the radio 

Jn sound radio the Christmas 
programmes are centred 
round the Queen’s annual broad¬ 
cast on Christmas afternoon 
(shared in sound only by T V), 
and the Round-the-World’ pro¬ 
gramme immediately before it. 

The Star We Follow, as it is 
called, has a scientific approach. 
Indeed, the “wise men” are the 
scientists seeking the well-being of 
the human race. We shall hear 
scientists all over the Common¬ 
wealth talking of various projects 
to aid mankind. 

Now for some other pro¬ 
grammes. Anthony Buckridge has 
written a seasonal Jennings 
special called Jennings and the 
Christmas Spirit for Children’s 
Hour this Thursday. Welsh 
Region contributes its annual 
Overseas Postbag to Children’s 
Hour on Christmas Eve, with 
greetings to the children of Britain 
from boys and girls in many parts 
of the world. On Christmas Day 
David Lloyd-Jamcs will be play¬ 
ing over records he made on a 
journey through the Holy Land. 

You are sure to be up and 
about by 9.30 on Christmas 
morning, so why not tunc in to 
the Home Service and hear Post¬ 
man’s Knock? Henry Riddell 
will be visiting the men of the 
North Goodwin Lightship and 
Brian Johnston will drop'in at the 
Princess Louise Hospital for 
Children, West London, while the 
Christmas presents are being un¬ 
wrapped. 

A few hours later Light Pro¬ 
gramme listeners will hear Wilfred 
Pickles’ children’s party at Lord 
Mayor Treloar’s Orthopaedic 
Hospital, Alton, Hants. In the 
Light, too, you can hear a sound 
track version of the Wizard of Oz 
film, starring Judy Garland. 

Ernest Thomson 

Princes in the Tower 


On Independent Television 


Jifow for a few highlights from 
Independent T V. Associated- 
Rediffusion, which deals with 
weekday programmes, misses 
Christmas Eve and Christmas 
Day, but will make up for this 
with several exciting events before 
and after. In Flickwiz this 
Thursday a children’s party will 
be televised from the Overseas 
Club. On Friday viewers will be 
taken to Streatham panto to see 
Arthur- Askey in Babes ip the 
Wood. 

One of Boxing Day’s stars is 
Juno, the Great Dane which was 
seen recently in BBC television 


with Mrs. Barbara Woodhouse 
and the calf for which she was 
seeking a home. Juno the Home 
Help will be a’ film in the chil¬ 
dren’s programme. 

Where the Rainbow Ends in the 
Royal Festival Hall, London, is 
Associated Television's star attrac¬ 
tion on Christmas Eve, with 
Violetta Elvin and Anton Dolin. 
And don’t forget Pinocchio, about 
whom I have told you already, 
who will be in front of the 
cameras on Christmas Eve. 
A TV’s Christmas Day pro¬ 
grammes include a children’s 
party in Paddington Hospital. 


The two Princes in the Tower 
as they appear in Sir Laurence 
Olivier’s film production of 
Richard the Third. Andy Shine 
(left) plays the part of the young 
Duke of York; Paul Huson is the 
young Prince of Wales. 



Lhels hobby 

Mr. MacDonald Brooks is a Loudon chef, but in his spare 
time he makes tiny figures in wood and plaster. Visits to 
museums ensure that all the deta ls are correct. 


IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 

Death of famous painter 


DECEMBER 19, 1851. LON¬ 
DON—The death. occurred in 
Chelsea today of a man who for 
half a century has been recognised 
as the greatest British painter of 
his day.- 

Joseph William Turner was born 
in humble circumstances 76 years 
ago. His 
father was a 
barber who 
lived at 26 
Maiden Lane, 
a narrow 
street near the 
Strand. 

When still 
a child the 
future eminent 
artist showed his desire to sketch, 
and he was only nine when he 


made a drawing of Margate 
Church. 

He won the attention of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and when he was 
15 he exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, A View of the Arch¬ 
bishop’s Palace at Lambeth. By 
the time he was 24 he was at the 
head of his profession. 

Turner was always working hard. 
He toured England, Scotland, 
Switzerland, Germany, Holland, 
and Italy, sometimes on . foot, 
sometimes on ponies, sometimes 
in coaches, but all the time busy 
with his sketchbook. 

(Paintings by Turner are to be 
found in the National Gallery, the 
South Kensington Museum, the 
British Museum, and in galleries 
throughout the world.) 



Prince lands in secret 


DECEMBER 23, 1715. PETER¬ 
HEAD—Rumours which swept 
this fishing port on the north-east 
coast of Scotland last night that 
thb Pretender to the Throne of 
England had reached Britain were 
confirmed this morning. 

Prince James Francis Edward 
Stuart, Chevalier de St. George 
and only son of the late King 
James II, landed here in secret last 
night to put himself at the head of 
the rebels who are marching to his 
standard in Scotland. 

The indecisive battle of Sheriff- 
muir, between his supporters and 
troops loyal to King George of 
England, was reported to the 

King’s book 

DECEMBER 23, 1648. LON¬ 
DON—Today--wben news reaches 
London that King Charles had 
been brought to Wind$or_Castlc to 
face trial for “treason”—the royal, 
bookseller in Ivy Lane announces 
that he has received-for the press 
a manuscript of a book written by 
the King during his captivity. 

The bookseller, Mr. Richard 
Royston, has always openly ex¬ 
pressed his admiration for his 
sovereign, and three years ago was 
flung into the Fleet Prison for sell¬ 
ing books and pamphlets attacking 
the Parliamentarians. 


Chevalier as having been a great 
victory for his cause, and he 
hurriedly left for Scotland. 

He embarked in a frigate at 
Dunkirk accompanied by a small 
band of attendants. 

He spent last night in this town 
and set off today to join his fer¬ 
vent supporter. Lord Keith. This 
nobleman, who wanted to proclaim 
James as King James VIII on the 
death of Queen Anne last year, 
commanded two squadrons of 
horse at Sheriffmuir in the Pre¬ 
tender's cause. 

(By the end of January the 
Jacobite rebellion had collapsed 
and James fled back to France.) 

to be printed 

Despite this he wrote and signed 
a dedication to King Charles in a 
book he published only a year 
later. 

Mr. Royston describes the new 
work as a Portraiture of his Sacred 
Majesty in his Solitudes and Suffer¬ 
ings. ■ 

(The book, Eikon Basilike [pro¬ 
nounced “ Eye-cone. Bas-ill-ick-ee ” 
and meaning Royal Image\ is to¬ 
day a treasured possession in many 
libraries. But it is believed to 
have been written not by the King 
but by Dr. Gauden, who became 
Bishop of Exeter.) 
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HOW THE BANG GOT INTO THE 


CHRISTMAS CRACKER 


adding its quota of liveliness to a 
Christmas party, 

The idea of the Christmas 
cracker grew out of wrapping 
sweets. During a trip to Paris, 
Tom Smith, a confectioner, was 
very impressed by a shop display 
of sweets wrapped in coloured 
paper. 

On returning home he im¬ 
mediately got his assistants 
wrapping sugared almonds in 
twists of coloured tissue paper. 
Christmas was approaching and 
there was a ready sale for these 
“bon-bons,” as he called them, 
after the French for sweets. 

After Christmas, however, the 
demand ceased. Tom Smith de¬ 
cided that he would have to give 
up the idea of selling “bon-bons” 
throughout the year and concen¬ 
trate upon them as a Christmas 
novelty. And to make them even 
more novel he inserted short 
romantic messages; that was the 
origin of the motto. 

WATCHING THE LOGS 

The response was encouraging, 
but Tom Smith was not satisfied. 
He was still wondering what new 
feature he could develop for the 
following year as he watched the 
yule logs crackling on the fire. 

If only he could make his bon¬ 
bons go with a crack like the noise 
of the log, he thought. That 
should really make the party go 
with a bang! 

He experimented with percus¬ 
sion caps and many other forms 
of small explosives, but ruled out 
one after another on the grounds 
of danger, or difficulty in setting 
off the explosion. The bang had 
to come quickly and easily, and 
it must be safe. 


In the end he turned to the 
principle of striking a match. 
After repeated experiments, he 
produced a chemical mixture 
capable of being exploded with a 
sharp report by the friction of two 
sandpapered surfaces. 

As soon as he had bound these 
sandpaper ends of the snap 
together, he realised that the bon¬ 
bon provided the means of a 
miniature tug-of-war between two 
guests, which would end with a 
bang and reward the winner with 
a sweet. 

Soon small gifts took the place 
of sweets, and the name of cracker 
was adopted, although many 
people still refer to the “bon¬ 
bon.” . . 

Each year the order for Christ¬ 
mas crackers grew until produc¬ 
tion became a whole-time 
industry. 

It was Walter, one of Tom 
Smith’s sons, who introduced 
paper hats into crackers. Realis¬ 
ing that the popularity of the 
cracker was largely because it 


Christmas parties, call for crackers, and nowadays the 
demand for them is so great that it has created an all-the- 
year-round industry. When a CN correspondent visited a 
far-famed factory at Norwich the other day, he found 
that production of crackers for Christmas 1956 was 
already well in hand. 


A picture that speaks for itself 


'T'he , bright airy factory (he 
writes) was gay with the 
colours of the rainbow as guillo¬ 
tine machines cut crepe paper into 
various sizes. The ends of the 
crepe paper were then crimped 
between cog wheels, or edged with 
tinsel or some other fancy border 
according to the demands of 500 
different designs of crackers. 

At another table the narrower 
outside wrapper of patterned 
paper was gummed to the crepe. 
Meanwhile, lining sheets of white 
sulphite paper passed through a 
machine that punched a row of 
holes across the middle to make 
the crackers easier to pull apart. 

From this department the raw 
materials of the cracker passed to 
the assembly shop. The girls 
here each make as many as a 
thousand crackers a day, accord¬ 
ing to the size and style of the 
design. 

ADDING THE MOTTO 

In-less time than it takes you to 
read this description of the pro¬ 
cess, a cracker was made. The 
sulphite lining was laid on top 
of the crepe paper, which was 
brushed along one edge with glue 
in readiness for fastening. A 
cardboard stiffener, one third the 
length of the cracker, was placed 
in the middle, and the motto put 
on top of that. 

These were then wrapped round 
an aluminium cylinder which was 


broke the ice of formality in Vic¬ 
torian days, he decided paper hats 
would’do even tjiore to create a 
festive atmosphere. 

Since his day, crackers have be¬ 
come elaborate—and expensive. 
Their popularity remains. And 
they all started with a wrapped 
sweet and the crackle of a burn¬ 
ing log! 


“I wonder what’s inside?” 


in three sections. The strip with 
the snap (or bang) was inserted, 
and cord round the cracker pulled 
it into a sharp waist between two 
of the aluminium cylinders. In¬ 
side, the sulphite lining paper 
(chosen, specially because it does 
not crumple) was drawn smoothly 
together to form the bottom of a 
bag. 

The paper hats, toys, or 
trinkets were dropped in, the 
cylinders-removed, and the other 
end . of the cracker pinched 
together by cord. This time the 
central part of the cracker was 
held up by the cardboard 
stiffener alone. 

The decoration, which' may 
range from a nursery rhyme 
scrap to an elaborate floral spray, 
was stuck on the front. The 
cracker waS' now ready to join its 
fellows in a box, there to wait for 
more than a year, perhaps, until 
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Cjjanfe for 
Cfjrtetmatf 

For then the Saviour of the 
world was born. 

All heaven rejoiced to see the 
wondrous sight; 

The angels sang their glory 
song that morn. 

As to the world came joy and 
life and light— 

THANK God for Christmas 
For then is born afresh in 
human hearts 

New kindliness and thought¬ 
fulness and love, 

A spirit which true happiness 
imparts, 

A life inspired and fed from 
heaven above—- 

THANK God for Christmas 
Let not the Christmas spirit 
pass away; 

But let us keep its helpfulness 
and cheer. 

Its friendliness and sunshine 
day by day. 

Its fragrance and its glow 
throughout the year. 

Tom Birkett 

A CHRISTMAS MEMORY 

'T'he President and I went to 
church on Christmas Day, 
and I found peace in the simple 
service and enjoyed singing the 
well-known hymns, and one, 
O little town of Bethlehem, I 
had never heard before. Cer¬ 
tainly there was much to fortify 
the faith of all who believe in the 
moral governance of the universe. 

Sir Winston S. Churchill 
recalling a Christmas spent in 
Washington in 1941 
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Next Week's 


PRESIDENT’S RECIPE Yorkshire relish 


President Eisenhower, now 
x happily returning to health, 
is finding that he has more time 
for his hobbies while living in his 
farmhouse near the" battlefield of 
Gettysburg. He is particularly 
proud of his cooking. 

Mrs. Eisenhower admits that 
the President is the cook in the 
family, and says that he is 
specially qualified in the difficult 
business of cooking trout over an 
open charcoal fire. This is his 
recipe: 

“Clean the trout, roll it in 
olive oil, season with pepper and 
dip in corn meal. Wrap each fish 
in aluminium foil and cook on 
the grill, ten minutes to each side 
of the fish. Charcoal should be 
at the peak of its heat and while 
it is still glowing, after the flames 
have died.” 

According to the President, the 
the fish taste all the better if the 
cook catches them himself! And 
he is as good a fisherman as he 
is a cook! 


JUST AN IDEA 

As Charles Dickens wrote: I 
will honour Christmas in my 
heart, and try to keep it dll the 
year. 



A North Riding Young 
^ Farmers’ ; club asked a 
university professor to give a 
talk on public speaking. Unfor¬ 
tunately his academic vocabulary 
was more suited to the lecture- 
room than the farm. In particu¬ 
lar, he used the word “acoustic ” 
several times. Seeing one mem¬ 
ber of his audience looking 
puzzled, he said: “I suppose 
you know the meaning of 
‘ acoustic ’?” 

“Aye, I think so,” the lad 
replied, “ but aboot here we 
generally call it a ‘bullock- 
walloper 

With grateful acknowledgements to 
The Yorkshire Post. 


Where’s there’s a will 


THEY SAY ..... 

‘Cj'oR nearly five years I sat with 
Mr. Attlee in the War 
Cabinet, and times- were more 
often stern than smooth. There 
are three qualities which come to 
my mind from these years—his 
courage, his patience, and his 
tenacity. 

. Sir Anthony Eden , in his 
farewell tribute 

Asa new boy [in the House of 
Lords] I shall do what I 
am told. 

Mr. dement Attlee 

Orizes, although they are very 
1 nice, are not everything. 
What really counts is common 
sense and courage and character, 
and, I think, sympathy for other 
people’s troubles and positions. 

The Dean of Exeter 


Think on These Tilings 

'T’he writer of the Hebrews, in 
his opening chapter, says, 
“God, who at sundry times and 
in divers manners spake in time . 
past to the Fathers by the 
prophets, hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by His Son . .. ” 
If we think about it, this is 
something that we might expect. 
It is people, persons, who matter 
most in the world. If God were 
to show Himself most fully, it 
would be through a human 
person. And this is what God 
has done. 

Christmas tells us that the Son 
of God has come into the world. 
Jesus was born in Bethlehem. 
Through Jesus we know God, 
and what God is like. Christmas 
tells us about God’s love, and 
God’s great gift to us of His Son. 

O. R. C. 



’YVT e live in a rapidly expanding 
v ■ age of new discoveries, 
exciting days when the power of December 27 
science is opening up new vistas 
of infinite possibility. To seize 
these chances is a task for youth. 

Sir Winston Churchill 


December 25 

Rebecca West (1892). The 
pen-name of Cicily Isabel Fair- 
field, novelist, literary critic, and 
political writer. She took her 
pseudonym from an Ibsen play. 

December 26 

Thomas Gray (1716-1771). 
Poet. Author of the Elegy 
Written in a Country Church¬ 
yard, one of 
the most ex¬ 
quisite poems 
ever written. 
A gentle, soli¬ 
tary, donnish 
creature who 
lived most of 
his life in the 
quiet of 
eighteenth 
century Cambridge. He was pro¬ 
fessor of modern history there. 




QUIZ CORNER 

1. What is the distance be¬ 
tween the. wickets in 
cricket? 


2. What is the real name 
a “daddy-long-legs 


: of | 

”? i 



3. In which book does i 

“Man Friday ” appear, J 
and who wrote it? J 

4. What is meant by “Hob- | 

son’s Choice”? t 


5. How many sides has a 
threepenny-bit? 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children’s Newspaper , 
December 26, 1925 

Tn the High Court of Justice it 
has been decided-that a cat 
may roam over walls and roofs, 
and is not misbehaving itself the 
first time it bites the neighbour’s 
pigeons. 

In future a cat may look at a 
Judge and arch its back and 
purr, for this decision gives it a 
legal standing such as pussy has 
never enjoyed before. It is now 
the equal of the dog, a fact 
which has long been in dispute 
between them. Judges have 
called it a domestic animal, and 
even a taxpayer is no. more. A 
taxpayer must not trespass over 
a neighbour’s garden, roofs, and 
trees, but a cat may. No one can 
legally stop it. A domestic 
animal and yet a licensed hunter 
—what a charter of freedom for 
pussy! It is like being allowed 
to become a limited pirate. 


6. Which is the largest city j 
in the world? 

Answers on page J2 


Out and About 

AX/hat a pleasure it is when we 
v ' are looking forward to 
Christmas or actually enjoying 
our Christmas fare, if we can 
make some of the birds bur 
guests! 

Especially entertaining is the 
acrobatic little Blue Titmouse, 
which will be only too pleased to 
add some bacon fat to his usual 
food of insects or seeds. It is 
best to hang up the strip of rind 
inside a coconut, safe from rats 
and most other birds, who will 
enjoy a mixture of foods on the 
bird-table. 

In hard weather the bird’s 
urgent need is usually for water, 
but if a saucer is put out during 
frost, remember to put a drop of 
glycerine in it to check the water 
freezing. C. D. D. 


OUR HOMELAND 


Carol singing by the choirboys of the Chapel of 
St, Peter-ad-Vincula in the Tower of London 


LIFE IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT 

TAo not look for wrong and 
^ evil— 

You will find them if you do; 
As you measure for your 
neighbour 

He will measure back to you. 

Alice Cary 


THE OPTIMIST 

C7.ive me a man that is not dull, 
^ When all the world with, 
rifts is full; 

But unamazed dares clearly 
sing, 

Whenas the roof’s a-tottering. 

Robert Herrick 


Louis Pasteur (1822-1895). 
French chemist whose studies of 
germs revolutionised medicine 
for future generations. Among 
his greatest achievements was the 
discovery that germs in milk 
could be killed by moderate heat 
(a process now known as pas¬ 
teurisation). This diminished the 
threat of tuberculosis. His work 
on rabies in dogs virtually 
eliminated hydrophobia. 

December 28 

Woodrow Wilson (1856-1924). 
The twenty-eighth President of 
the U.S.A. Remembered for his 
progressive idea of international 
co-operation (far in advance of 
his time) and for the part he 
played in making the Covenant 
of the League of Nations after 
the 1914-1918 War. 

December 29 

William Ewart Gladstone 
(1809-1898). Liberal leader. 
Prime Minister, and colossal 
figure in English politics. His 
work was based on a belief in the 
dignity and worth of the indi¬ 
vidual, ihe necessity for freedom 
of conscience and speech and the 
importance of justice. 

December 30 

Stephen Leacock (1869-1944). 
Economist and humorist. Taken 
to Canada at the age of six he 
eventually became professor of 
political economy at McGill 
University, Montreal. He wrote 
on political science but was 
known to the public as an en¬ 
chanting humorist. 

December 31 

George C. 
Marshall 
(1880). Amer¬ 
ican general 
and states¬ 
man. Chief 
'author of the 
generous 
American aid 
programme 
o ff i c i a 11 y 
called the 
European Recovery Programme 
but popularly known as the 
Marshall Plan. 
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WHEN THE CAROL 
WAS A DANCE: 


The old English waits 

'T'he pleasant custom of singing carols in the streets at 
Christmastide has come down to us from very early times. 


The band's of singers, indeed, 
they were centuries ago. But 
were not singers at all. 

Waits, or Wakes, were watch¬ 
men in the Norman castles or 
fortified towns. There is a Wake- 
man still at Ripon who blows a 
horn at curfew time, and there 
is a Waits’^Tower on the walls of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. The waits 
had to awaken the soldiers when 
their turn for sentry duty came 
round, and for this purpose they 
carried a horn or other kind of 
wind instrument. 

As time went on, and towns 
were governed by a Mayor and 


arc still often called Waits, as 
the earliest Waits in the land 

went round at Christmas to sing 
in the street. The waits belonged 
to the city and to their merchant 
guilds and flourished until they 
were disbanded- in the 19th cen¬ 
tury. 

But a carol was at first a dance 
and our picture copied from the 
14th-century Luttrell Psalter in the 
British Museum shows waits doing 
a round-dance to the music of the 
kind of instruments they used in 
those days—pipe and tabor and 
cornet. There was even a'“wayte- 



his Council, the duties of these 
waits were altered and they were 
required to attend civic functions, 
to welcome distinguished visitors 
to the town, or, as at Norwich, to 
entertain the people by playing on 
the roof of the hall next to the 
“Counsail House.” 

They were also required to go 
round the town at night, to watch 
for thieves, and to sing out the 
time and the state of the weather. 
Their final early-morning round in 
the reign of Edward IV was to 
make “bon gayte at every 
chamber door.” 

“Bon gayte” or “gait” must 
have been a better way of being 
awakened than by alarm-clocks. 

But how had the word “wait” 
become “gait?” Well, the Nor¬ 
man invaders found the Anglo- 
Saxon “W ” difficult to pronounce, 
so “G” it became. And “Guet” 
it still is in French. 

So the Waits were watchmen 
and minstrels, and, of course, they 


STAMP ALBUM 


pipe,” an early form of oboe. 

In time the carol was separated 
from the dance, but the name re¬ 
mained. 'Not all medieval carols 
were for Christmas, but the story 
of the Nativity is so beautiful that 
carols on this theme became more 
popular than any. 

Many of the songs we now sing 
at Christmas, such as Once in 
Royal David's City and Hark! the 
Herald Angels Sing, are not carols 
in the true sense, but Christmas 
hymns. On the other hand the 
Coventry Carol is a true medieval 
example in the form originally 
associated with a dance. But, 
carolling apart, the waits went on 
with their watching and music- 
making through the centuries, just 
as we hear of them in the 17th- 
century song: 

Past three o'clock, and a cold 
frosty morning; 

Past three o'clock; good-morrow 
masters all. 

Happily the waits are still with 
us so bon gayte to you all, and 
a Happy Christmas! 



Penguins on parade 

King Penguins at London Zoo line tip for tlicir morning 
inspection by Keeper George Ncwson. 

PAPUAN ADVENTURE 

How Teraa Koria saved the children 


LITERALLY EATING 
HIS WORDS 

Starting in a few days, a series 
of 26 zoo radio programmes for 
the children of British Servicemen 
overseas will be sent out by the 
Forces’ Broadcasting Service. 

The broadcasts, which arc being 
recorded at London Zoo, arc 
designed to give the children the 
impression that they are actually 
in a zoo. 

An amusing incident occurred 
while one of the first broadcasts 
was being recorded. The commen¬ 
tator had just introduced two 
London schoolchildren when he 
felt a tug at the script of the pro¬ 
gramme which he held in his 
hand. Turning quickly, he found 
a goat calmly chewing several of 
the typewritten sheets. 

Seven more goats then arrived 
on the scene and the programme 
ended with all eight of them busily 
browsing on what was left of the 
script.' 


EASIER FOR THE 
CONDUCTOR 

A Birmingham double-decker 
bus is being tried out with a 
device which, if satisfactory, will 
save the conductor a lot of stair- 
climbing. 

Photo-electric cells “scan” the 
scats on the upper deck and indi¬ 
cate on a panel downstairs just 
how many are occupied by 
passengers. When all the scats are 
taken another sign is illuminated 
at the foot of the stairs, telling ! 
conductor and passengers that the j 
bus is “full on top.” 


A Papuan canoe, with out¬ 
rigger and claw-shaped sail, not 
long ago set out for Darn Island, 
o/T the Papuan coast, carrying six 
passengers and a crew of five. 
Three- of the crew were school¬ 
boys, and three of the passengers 
small children. 

Suddenly the canoe ran into a 
gale and capsized. Crew and pas¬ 
sengers sat on the upturned boat 
till the heavy waves finally broke 
it up. 

Then one of the passengers, a 
Samoan pastor named Tenia 
Koria, took charge. He told the 
boys to try to swim to shore on 
pieces of timber from the broken 
deck, and then to run to the 
nearest village for help. 

He told the canoe’s Papuan 
skipper and one of the passengers 
to make a raft out of the booms 
and broken timbers. Meanwhile, 
he held the two youngest children 
out of the water. 

The raft finished, they started 
the two-mile swim to shore. The 
skipper clung on to the raft hold¬ 
ing one child, while the pastor, 
holding on with his legs,, kept the 
two younger children above the 
waves. 

His legs were badly injured 
by nails and splinters, and an 
j extra big wave swept him oil the 
j raft and sent him down to touch 
| bottom. He struggled to the sur-. 


face again, and Went on swimming 
with his legs, still holding the 
children’s heads above water. 

The baby girl was now uncon¬ 
scious, but after a long struggle 
against the current, Toma Koria 
reached shallow water. As soon 
as he could stand, he suspended 
the baby head downwards until 
she was breathing properly once 
more. 

He waited on shore for the 
others to arrive, then they set off 
through the mangrove swamps till 
they reached a bush hut where 
they were able to make a fire and 
dry themselves. 

They had lost their canoe and 
all their goods, but courage and 
determination had saved their 
lives. 


PEOPLE WHO WORK 
IN GLASS HOUSES 

Some of the latest high-pre¬ 
cision parts for the electronic 
controls of aircraft and guided 
missiles are assembled in dust- 
free, air-conditioned rooms. These 
sometimes have glass walls and 
nearly always crystal-clear glass 
table-tops. 

Workers wear freshly-laundered 
white overalls which are changed 
every day. In fact, one of these 
rooms looks more like an. operat¬ 
ing-theatre than part of a factory. 


Silent 
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THIS AUSTRIAN STAMP, ISSUED IN 
1948, COMMEMORATED THE 1301!? 
ANNIVERSARY OF A MUCH-LOVED 
CAROL, JOSEF MOHR,PARSON OF 
OBERNDORF,WROTE THE WORDS. 
HIS ORGANIST, FRANZ GRUBER. 
COMPOSED THE TUNE. 


Unto ajOTM# born 



A FINE REPRODUCTION OF 
THE SISTINE MADONNA BY RAPHAEL 




SooiKinglPence^. 


PICTURED ON THIS CZECHOSLOVAK 
STAMP IS THE PATRON SAINT 
OF BOHEMIA.WHG WAS KILLED 
BY HIS BROTHER ABOUT A.D.930. 
SOME YEARS LATER HIS BONES 
WERE INTERRED IN ONE OF THE MANY 
CHURCHES HE HAD BUILT IN PRAGUE. 


qHCBA Y£AR " 


THESE STAMPS FROM 
CUBA AND AUSTRIA 
ARE AMONG THE 
MANY ISSUED TO 
MARK THE SEASON 
OF GLAD TIDINGS. 
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Sporting Flashbacks 


ML PLMERS WHO 
THKE P/LRT IM F.A.CUP 

FINAL'S ARE AWARDED MEDAL'S.BUT 
WHEN WOLVERHAMPTON WANDERERS WON The ' 
trophy for The first time in isos The cuts 

(SAVE EACH MAN A 10 -INCH REPLICA 

of the cup a% well ... 

Two years Later, the Cup was 
stolen from a Birmingham shop 
window ano one of these replicas 
WAS USED AS 
A MODEL FOR 
THE NEW ‘ 

Trophy 




, The second cup 
(Exactly uhe the 
FIRST ID ID duty 
Until 1910, but 

WAS REPLACED 

The following year 

BY ONE OF A 

Different design' 
(Still in use) 



MORETHAN 
FIFTY 
SOCCEK 
INTERNATIONAL 
PLAYERS 
HAVE COME 
FROM THE 
LITTLE WELSH 

Border Town 
OF CHIRK 
-Bur some 

WERE WELSH 
BY ONLY A 

Few Hundred 
Varos 

They include 

BILLY MEREDITH 

(Manchester City 
And united) 
Who Played For wales 
sr times, but could 
speak no welsh 


ALL ABOUT YOUR CHRISTMAS TURKEY 


OLDEST TOWN 
ON EARTH 

Recent discoveries on the site 
of ancient Jericho have convinced 
a well-known archaeologist. Miss 
Kathleen Kenyon, that it is the 
oldest known town in the world. 
A Director of the British School 
of Archaeology at Jerusalem, Miss 
Kenyon has taken a leading part 
in the excavations. 

The early Jericho flourished 
between 5000 and 6000 B.C., some 
2000 years earlier than the great 
cities of Mesopotamia and Egypt, 
and about 4000 years before the 
Jericho of Joshua’s time. 

Miss Kenyon’s party found 
sickles for cutting corn arid querns 
for grinding it. A few grains were 
actually found, and the imprint 
of more on mud. 

Previous finds have included a 
massive town wall of stone, traces 
of houses, stone and wooden 
dishes, and flint implements. All 
point to an elaborate social 
organisation in a prehistoric town 
covering some eight acres and 
having a population of 3000. 

The present day Jericho, a 
modern town of the Kingdom of 
Jordan, is about a mile away. 


GOOD NEWS AT 
LLOYD’S 

The famous Lutine Bell at 
Lloyd's in London, which tolls 
only for important news, was rung 
twice the other day. 

This was done to announce the 
safe arrival of a Dutch ship, 
Nomadisch, which had been over¬ 
due. If the bell, is rung only once, 
bad news has been received. 

The bell once belonged to 
the frigate La Lutine, which 
was wrecked off the Dutch coast 
in 1799 while carrying some 
£1,400,000 in gold, partly for the 
payment of British troops fighting 
Napoleon. Several attempts have ] 
been made to salvage the treasure, 
but the bulk of it still lies below 
the sand covering the wreck. 

In 1859, however, the ship's bell 
was brought to the surface, and 
began its long career as harbinger 
of good and bad news at Lloyd’s. 


The turkey has long ceased to 
be merely a farmyard bird 
running about with a motley col¬ 
lection of hens, scratching a living 
from around the stackyard. To¬ 
day it is cosseted more than any 
other kind of poultry. 

Hatched in a big incubator, 
reared under infra-red lamps, 
and dosed with modern drugs 
against disease, it lives in a house 
with a slatted floored veranda. To 
avoid the disease of blackhead, it 
is never allowed to set foot on 
the ground. 

A native of the West Indies and 
America, the turkey was unknown 
in the eastern hemisphere until 
Columbus’s voyage to the New 
World in 1492, and it was not 
until some 40 years later that the 
bird was domesticated in Europe. 
Its name, incidentally, came front 
the fact that the first of these 
birds arrived in England in ships 
which had traded with Turkey. 

Many strange facts and sayings 
about the turkey are to be found 
in old books. In The Country 
Farm, for example, written before 
1600, is the following passage: 
“Of Indian Hens: Whosoever he 
was that brought us these birdes 
from the island of India lately 
discovered by the Spanyards and 
Portingales, whether we call them 


cockes or peacockes of India, hath 
more fitted and provided for the 
tooth than for any profit. His 
flesh is without taste and of hard 
digestion. And this is the cause 
why men use to powder them 
(crush them to powder), larde 
them much, and season them with 



spices. There is much more 
pleasure and goodness in the flesh 
of a peacockc. Physicians hold 
that egs of Turkeies cause to 
breede the leprosie.” 

In spite of this writer’s warnings 
the turkey became more popular 
than the goose, with Norfolk the 
centre of British trade. 

About 150 years ago in France 
turkeys were used to hatch hens’ 
eggs. First of all they were given 
a good glassful of wine to dull 
their senses and make them easy 


to handle, and then they were put 
to sit on 30 or 40 fertile eggs in a 
small box. 

When they recovered from their 
stupor they settled down to their 
new life without any trouble at 
all! They were fed by hand, and 
hatched several batches of chicks. 
Finally they were fattened up and 
sold for table, being most tender 
after their long rest. 

An 18th-century writer said that 
turkeys could be fattened on 
walnuts alone. According to this 
writer, whole walnuts were rubbed 
with fat and then worked down 
the turkey’s throat. Each turkey 
would require about 70 walnuts to 
fatten it completely. 

The hen turkey has the more 
tender flesh and costs more than 
the stag, or tom, as the male bird 
is called. Left to themselves, 
turkeys would grow up to about 
35 lb., far too heavy and expen¬ 
sive for today’s small households 
and small ovens. So breeders aim 
to sell turkeys of between nine 
and 15 lb., and to help them 
smaller strains and breeds have 
been developed. 

Modern turkeys are fed in a 
very scientific way, so when you 
eat yours this Christmas you can 
be quite sure that it has had 
neither walnuts nor wine. 
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TALE OF OLD 
VENICE 

In recent years many people 
have been re-discovering the ex¬ 
citement of Henty’s yarns, and on 
this page next week we shall begin 
a picture version of his Lion of 
St. Mark. 

It concerns an English lad’s 
adventures in medieval Venice and 
is told with historical accuracy—■ 
Henty prided himself on that. The 
land we know as Italy once con¬ 
sisted of several independent States, 
Venice being one of the richest, 
and the Republic of Genoa, her 
most bitter rival. It is their 
struggle for trade supremacy which 
forms the background for Henty’s 
tale of the exploits- of Fraricis 
Hammond, son of an English 
merchant in Venice. 

George Alfred Henty's recipe for 
a yarn was plenty of thrilling 
action, and few yam-spinners have 
been better qualified to provide it. 

MAN OF ADVENTURE 

He himself led an adventurous 
life as a war correspondent before 
producing his first book, at the age 
of 36. He was in an Italian war¬ 
ship when it was rammed in battle 
by an Austrian vessel. He had 
marched with Sir Robert Napier 
into the wilds of Abyssinia. In 
the Ashanti expedition of 1873 his 
fellow correspondent was Stanley 
—the man who “found’’ Living¬ 
stone. 

But perhaps the secret of this 
genial bushy-bearded author’s im¬ 
mense popularity was that he him¬ 
self remained young at heart to the 
very end. He died on board bis 
yacht in 1902 at the age of 70. 


BADGER FOR SUPPER 

In olden days roast badger was 
a feature of the Christmas menu, 
but there is still one place in 
Britain where it forms part of an 
annual Yuletide rite. At Ilchester, 
Somerset, a badger feast is still 
held in a local inn each Christmas 
Eve. 

The delicacy is not served on 
plates, but on slices of bread, and 
only a pen-knife may be used in 
the eating. 


LIVINGSTONE’S AFRICAN TRAVELS—new picture-story of the great missionary ( /ns fi nt ) 



Livingstone hired canoes in which to cross 
the vast expanse of the floods near Lake 
Bangweolo. But he became separated 
from the rest of his party and was obliged 
to spend the night on one of the large ant¬ 
hills which formed islets. He was still 
undaunted by his terrible hardships, and 
wrote in his Journal: ‘‘Nothing earthly 
will make me give up my work in despair.” 


At last he reached a drier region, but he was now 
very ill again, and his men built a hut near a 
village in which he could rest. Still he made 
nature notes in his Journal, and also wrote: 
“ Oh how I long to be permitted by the Over 
Power to finish my work.” But later came this 
entry : “ No observations now, owing to great 
weakness. I can scarcely hold my pencil, and 
my stick is a burden.” 


Next day he tried to continue his journey on a donkey, 
but he had hardly left the village when he fainted. His 
servants took him back to the hut, and then made a 
wooden stretcher in which they carried him to a native 
township where the lion-hearted old missionary made 
the.last entry in his Journal: “ Knocked up quite, and 
remain—recover—sent to buy milch goats. We are on 
the banks of the Molilamo.” From there they carried 
him to the village of a chief named Chitambo. 


On May 1,1873, Livingstone’s faithful servants, 
led by Susi, found him kneeling in prayer at his 
bedside, dead. “He must go home to the land 
of the White Queen, so that his own people may 
honour him,” said Susi. They buried his heart 
in Chitambo’s village, and embalmed his body. 
David Livingstone’s remains were brought to 
England, and on April 18, 1874, lie was buried 
among the great in estminster Abbey. 


Beginning next week : A picture-version of Henty’s thrilling story, The Lion of St. Mark 
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Grand adventure serial 

School Beyond 
the Snows 

by Geoffrey Trease 


The Birdwood family live in the 
Himalayan State of Buristan, 
where Mr. Birdwood is head of a 
new modern school. His ideas 
are not liked by some of the 
people, especially the powerful 
Mr. Chose, who seeks to drive 
him out of the country. One 
day the three Birdwood children 
cannot be found. 

13. The house of the 
Holy Men 

T/K7hen the children left school 
* ' that day, it had been under¬ 
stood that the boatmen would 
pick them up at the usual landing- 
stage and bring them home by 
water. 

Yttssuf was sitting beside his 
basket of oranges. He gave them 
a friendly smile as they passed. 
“Soon be finished with that job!” 
called Brian cheerfully. 

“Yes, sahib, thank you! Next 
week I begin at the school.” 

They went on, scanning the 
crowded water-front for their own 
craft. But there was no sign of 
it, and they were beginning to 
think that the servants had mis¬ 
understood the arrangements 
when a black-bearded Sikh 
stepped forward and greeted them 
respectfully. 

“The mem-sahib leave message 
—she take the boat home—she 
been to the bazaar—many things 
she buy-” 

“I sec. Thank you,” said Brian. 
He turned to his sister. “We'll 
have to walk by the shore road. 

* SECRET CODES AND 
SIGNALS 

4, The Divider System 

glance at the sketch will 
show how the divider 
system cipher is formed. The 
message “Operation Seahorse 
begins at six a.m. June third ” 
is.written out in full but with 
no spaces showing between 
the letters. 


The second part 


the 
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’ sketch shows the message 
, written again but the vertical 
columns have been copied out 
in running order. In other 
words, the letters reading 
downwards now appear writ¬ 
ten across the sheet and form 
' the cipher. 

Knowing the order of 
grouping (in this case, three 
lines of 13 letters) the person 
* who receives the message can 
1 quite easily de-code it by 
1 reversing the process. 


I wish dad would let us have 
bicycles here.” 

“Mem-sahib say, ‘come by 
taxi,’ ” said the Sikh, and he 
waved his hand towards an 
ancient car which was drawn up 
in the shade nearby. The engine 
was running, and another man 
was already at the wheel. 

“Taxi?” echoed Brian in 
surprise. 

“Oh, good!” said young Bill. 

“Mem-sahib want you home 
quick,” explained the Sikh. 
“Many people come to tea.” 

Brian made a face. “Oh, gosh, 
we’ll have to change into our best 
suits, I suppose. Come on then.” 

Wrong direction 

They piled into the bacic of the 
open taxi, the Sikh jumped in 
beside the driver, and off they 
went. For the first minute or two 
they were busy trying to guess 
who could be coming to tea at 
such short notice—was it the- 
Prince or the British Consul or 
who? 

So they noticed nothing unusual 
until the car began to climb a 
steep hill and they realised that 
they were leaving the city in quite 
the wrong direction.They had turned 
their backs on the lake, which was • 
now some distance below them. 
In front lay the dark green forests 
of the foothills, with the snow- 
clad range of the Himalayas 
floating like clouds above the tree- 
tops. 

“I say! Turn round! This is, 
the wrong way!” 

Brian leant forward and tapped 
the Sikh on the shoulder. It 
seemed safer than touching the 
driver. On that road, with its 
hairpin bends and dizzy drops to 
right and left, it was best not to 
distract the man at the wheel. 

The Sikh turned his head. His 
teeth flashed whitely in the black 
depths of his beard. “It is all 
right, sahib!” 

Kidnapped! 

“But it isn't all right! Do as I 
say! You jolly well make him 
turn the car round! Take us 
back!” 

“It’s no good,” wailed Jen. 
“Can’t you sec, Brian? We’re 
being kidnapped!” 

“We'll soon see about that,” 
grunted her brother. But the car 
was going much too fast for them 
to jump out, and the Sikh was 
now slewed round in his seat 
watching them. A wicked-looking 
knife gleamed in his hand. Brian’s 
only weapon was an algebra book, 
and he. felt that it would not be 
much good against the knife. 

“What do they want?” said Jen 
in a scared voice. “Shall we 
give them our money?” 

“They’ll want more than we’ve 
got,” said Brian. 

“Perhaps they’ll want ransom,” 
Bill suggested. He added, with his 
usual cheerfulness: “I’m sure the 


Prince will pay. if it's more than ’ 
dad can afford.” 

■“ I don’t know,” muttered Brian. 
“It may not be money they're 
after. I think there's something 
behind this-” 

Before the others could ask him 
what he meant, the taxi slackened 
speed round a bend and ran 
bumpily over a stretch of grass to 
where some men were clustered in 
the shadow of a tall crag. They 
were evidently waiting for the 
children. They surged round the 
car- as it came to a halt, and, 
before the Birdwoods could 
struggle out, sinewy brown arms 
seized them from every side. 

“Take your hands off me!” 
shrieked Jen fiercely, but it was 
no good. Firmly, without any 



It was a strange ride, swaying 
blindfolded and helpless 

real roughness, their wrists were 
tied behind their backs and silk 
scarves were put over their eyes. 
They heard the c!op of hoofs and 
the jingle of harness as ponies 
were led forward from some 
hiding-place amid the rocks. Then 
the children felt themselves 
hoisted up and set in the saddles, 
while deft fingers corded their 
ankles. At a grunted order from 
someone, the animals moved 
forward. 

Journey’s end 

It was a strange ride, swaying 
blindfolded and helpless as the 
ponies picked their sure-footed 
way up and down the mountain¬ 
sides. It was hard to tell how 
long it lasted or how far they 
rode in this way, but later, when 
Brian was able to look at his 
watch again, he reckoned that the 
journey 'had taken little more 
than an hour. 

When the ponies halted, the air 
was loud with the rushing of 
waters, and, as the scarves were 
whipped from their eyes, the chil¬ 
dren saw that they were in a 
narrow mountain valley, its sides 
streaked with tumbling streams. 
Below, a fair-sized river went 
foaming down over a rocky bed. 

What most caught their eyes, 
however, was a great flight of 
rough-hewn steps rising steeply in 
front of them. At the top, as 
.though waiting to receive thenr, 
was a figure they had seen , before. 

Mr. Ghose! 

Mr. Ghose, with his fierce eyes 
set beneath grey bushy brows in 
a face like wrinkled copper . . . 
Mr. Ghose, the arch-enemy of the 
Prince and all his modern ideas 
. . . Mr. Ghose, who had already 
tried to frighten their father into 
leaving Buristan—and had tried 


to get rid of them all by having 
their,houseboat set adrift! 

The children. were untied and 
allowed to dismount. Then they 
were led up the steps towards the 
grim old man at the top. Behind 
him, lit uf> by a stray beam of late 
afternoon sunshine, they could see 
the roof of some small ancient 
building. It looked like one of 
the Buddhist monasteries they had 
seen elsewhere. . 

. “What’s the idea?” Brian de¬ 
manded stoutly, as his captors 
halted him two stairs below that 
sinister hook-nosed figure. 

“Perhaps now.” said the old 
man in that deep croak they re¬ 
membered, “your father will 
change his mind? By now he 
will have received my offer.” 

“Offer?” echoed Jen. 

“He can have his children, un¬ 
harmed, on one condition: that 
he leaves Buristan at once, and 
for ever.” 

Thousand lonely valleys 

“Do you think my father would 
agree to blackmail like that?” said 
Brian scornfully. 

“I think the mem-sahib, Mrs. 
Birdwood, might' persuade him,” 
answered the old man with an un¬ 
pleasant smile. “Especially as day 
after day goes by, and you are 
trill missing.” 

“The Prince will set the police 
on your trail!” 

“Even His Royal Highness 
cannot work miracles. Buristan 
has a thousand lonely vailcys such 
as this. They will not find you 
here—and you will certainly not 
escape yourselves.” 


Mr. Ghose nodded curtly to hit 
men, turned,. and led the way 
through .the .gateway of the 
monastery, which w’as ruined and 
looked as though it had not been 
lived in for a hundred years. A 
small courtyard led to an inner 
gate, and beyond this, to the chil¬ 
dren's surprise, a rope footbridge 
spanned a forty-foot chasm to 
another building, perched on a 
ledge above the stream 

Cut off 

“That, will be your home until 
your father accepts my terms,” 
Mr. Ghose informed them. “You 
will find blankets there, and water. 
No one will harm you—unless, of 
course, your father proves un-'-> 
reasonable! Your guards have 
orders to stay on this side of the 
bridge—it is, as you will see. the ■ 
only way to enter or leave that 
other part of the monastery. That 
is why the lamas, the holy men, 
built their house'over there, so 
that they could feci cut off from 
the World!” 

“It’s certainly that,” groaned 
Brian, as the children were 
firmly escorted across the con¬ 
necting bridge. Their prison was 
like an island in mid-air. On three 
sides a sheer cliff dropped forty 
feet or more to the boulder-strewn 
bed of the stream, and on the 
fourth side an equally sheer wall 
of rock went towering up until it 
met the sky. Escape across the 
rope bridge was out of the ques¬ 
tion, with half a dozen of Mr. 
Ghose’s scoundrels guarding the 
other end. 

To be concluded next week 
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Be an Interplanetary 
Commando Officer 

Wear this metallic Blue Space 
Suit and pressure helmet. Be 
the first Earth Man to Jupiter. 
Can also be worn over outdoor 
clothing, guaranteed waterproof. 
For boys aged 4 to 12. Waisted 
and adjustable, visor on helmet. 
Lightning flashes on breast 
panel. State age for size. A 
wonderful offer. Only 12/11, 
post. etc.. 1/6. Lists. Terms, 


JEADQUARTER and QENERAL SUPPLIES HD. 
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YOUR CHILD 

ANDTHE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

PARENTS! LET us teach YOUR CHILD 
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Home “ Prep ” Correspondence Course. 
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ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 
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Post 3d. 
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assembly to make thi3 working Electric 
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Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 
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CHEESE LABELS - 
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CIGARETTE CARDS 
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FRENCH-CAN ADIAN 
CHRISTMAS 

From a C N reader in Quebec 


Christmas is Christmas all the 
world over and everyone who can 
possibly get back to the old home¬ 
stead in Canada does so. Some 
of the older children may be 
working up in the Far North, 
others may be working as lumber¬ 
jacks in distant forests, but in 
these days they can fly home for 
Christmas and New Year reunion. 

Frcnch-Canadians make up 
family parties for the Midnight 
Mass and nowadays nearly every¬ 
one goes to the village church on 
Christmas Eve in a roomy and 
comfortable car; rarely indeed 
does one see the old sleigh drawn 
up before the church door. 

After the ceremony at the 
church, the people drive home to 
the traditional family party, the 
reveillon, for which even the small 
children are allowed to stay up. 
This party begins at about one- 
thirty on Christmas morning, 
directly after the Midnight service, 
and it goes on sometimes until 
daybreak. 

NO CHRISTMAS PUDDING 

The old traditional dishes are 
eaten at this time; tourtieres (a 
kind of pork pie); sipate (a rich 
slew made from pork, beef, and 
other meats); perhaps turkey; and 
a whole varied array of pastries 
and bakemeats. There is no plum¬ 
pudding, though, for the French- 
Canadians, like their cousins in 
France, prefer pastries to suety 
puddings. 

French-Canadians have a deep 
respect for all their old traditions, 
and at family gatherings they love 
to hear stories of their brave an¬ 
cestors, the early colonists. 

Here is one of the stories they 


love to tell. It is of a village 
near the town of Three Rivers, 
and it concerns a short period 
when the rivers are frozen and 
small fishes of the cod family are 
to be found swimming just below 
the ice. Men and boys make a 
hole in the ice and drop down 
their nets, which are quickly filled. 
Formerly, these small, delicious 
fishes were specially abundant at 
Christmastide. 

On Christmas Eve in. 1856, 
there were only three men in the 
church! All the other men, and 
all the boys, were fishing on the 
ice. Monsieur le Cure was angry, 
and declared that le Bon Dieu 
would surely punish them for 
their neglect of their devotions. 

THE FISH DISAPPEAR 

Now, strange as it seems, for 
many years after that it was in 
vain that the fishermen threw their 
nets at this season; the little fishes 
were no more to be caught in that 
particular river. 

But in 1864 another Cure came 
to take charge of the parish; and 
he thought.it was a pity that so 
good a fish had disappeared com¬ 
pletely; and he suggested that all 
the parishioners should pray for 
the return of the little fish to 
their river. 

They persevered in this prayer; 
and, although they had to wait 
several years, in the end it was 
granted. And ever since the little 
fishes have come back regularly to 
that river. But now they arrive 
much later than formerly. They 
come after Christmas, and now no 
one is tempted to miss the Mass 
in order to go fishing. 
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Exhibition, from 
January 7 to 14. 
(Postal Sec. Est. 

1897.) 

Canterbury, Kent 


12 Used Q.E. II Stamps FREE 

To all applicants requesting to see 
my Approvals. Please enclose 2?d. 
for postage. If no free gift required 
post free Approvals sent. 

HUTTON 

4 STATION APPROACH 
BROMLEY SOUTH : KENT 


SUPER BLOCKS ft 

T UliE OF MINT STAMPS • • 

Following a Special Purchase from Abroad, 
we are offering ABSOLUTELY FREE to all 
applicants for our Superb Approvals a wonder¬ 
ful packet of stamps in MINT BLOCKS. This 
is real expert material from China, Russia. 
Czechoslovakia, etc., not one stamp at a 
time but in BLOCKS of six, eight and ten. 
Send for this great packet now, enclosing 
3d. postage and requesting Approvals. 
CHESHIRE STAMPS (C2), 
24CrappenhaIl IM., Stockton Heath, Warrington 


100 STAMPS OF 
THE WORLD—FREE 

This fine packet of stamps (catalogue value 
approx.'12/-) is offered Free to readers who 
send 2£d. postage (overseas 35d.) and ask to 
see our Discount Approvals. (Price without 
Approvals—1/3 post free.) 

WOOLCOCK, 

Cape Road. Seaton, Workington, England 


MATCHBOX 


Calling all 
Collectors! 

Write for new I A DEI C 
Approval Book to IfthLLtJ 

STERLING LABELS 

20 HERON CLOSE, LANGLEY GREEN, 
_CRAWLEY, SUSSEX* - 


r 1000 WORLD 8/3 ^ 

ALL DIFFERENT 
250, 1/10; 500, 4/-; 2,000, 20/-. 

Br. Empiro: 30(? 6/-; 500 14/-: 1.000 40/-. 

25 Cyprus 4 /- 1 25 Malta 2/6 

25 Danzig 1/8 50 Airmails 2/8 

100 French Cols. 3/4 I 20 Triangulars 2/3 

Clearance lots: 5/-: lO/-; £1. LISTS FREE 
No free stamps but satisfaction at the lowest 
possible prices. 

H. JOHNSON 

78 Dale Road, Wickersley. Rotherham 


AIR STAMPS FREE! 

A packet of Air Stamps of 
3 Different Countries free 

to all requesting our fine Approvals. 
Send 2|d. stamp. 

Avila Stamp Co. (dept, c) 

107 Rydens Rd., Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


Leyton Orient F.C. have bought 
the grandstand that has stood 
for some years, at the Mitcham 
Stadium, Surrey, built just before 
the war for a London Rugby 
League team which played there 
for only one season. Since then 
the ground has been used only 
occasionally. Seating about 3200 
people, it has been dismantled 
and transported across London, 
to be re-erected on the Orient’s 
ground in Essex. 

Although England’s captain, 
Peter May, will be in the 
Surrey team next summer, Stuart 
Surridge will again captain the 
side. Appointed captain in 1952, 
Surridge has led Surrey to four 
successive championships. 



This statuette of Jim Peters, the 
great Marathon runner, is to be 
seen at the Imperial Institute in 
London. (See page 11,) 

JSJtirling Moss, Britain’s greatest 
motor racing ace, who drove 
for Mercedes in last summer’s 
important races, will drive 
Maseratis in next year’s Grand 
Prix events. He will, however, 
continue to drive British cars in 
sports car events. 

The Kitchener-Waterloo Dutch¬ 
men will represent Canada in 
the ice hockey tournament at the 
forthcoming Winter Olympics in 
Italy. Winners of this year’s 
Allan Cup, which virtually makes 
them all-Canadian champions, the 
team will be defending the 
Olympic title, won by Canada in 
1952. Kitchener and Waterloo 
are two districts in Ontario largely 
populated by people of Dutch 
descent. 

Boxing Day cricket 

L)ricket will be played on Boxing 
Day at Alwoodley, a village, 
near Leeds. The match, which 
will take place between 11 a.m. 
and 2.30 p.m., is organised by the 
Northern Cricket Society, and will 
be played on a matting wicket. 
Even snow will not prevent play, 
for fielders may wear football 
boots! “Braziers will be provided 
for spectators,” the organisers 
promise. 


Lawrence Landry, 16-year-old 
Hampstead schoolboy, is hav¬ 
ing a very successful table tennis 
season. In addition to winning 
numerous open boys’ singles 
titles, he gained his English 
junior badge, played for the 
Middlesex County senior team, 
and was the only winner in the 
South of England side against the 
visiting Rumanians. It may not 
be long before he appears for 
England in a senior international 
match. 

Jn April the World Table Tennis 
Championships are due to be 
held in Japan, and England plan 
to send a team of nine—in a 50- 
seater plane. To cover the cost 
of the trip, it is hoped to pick up 
various other European teams on 
the way. 

Harrier’s Ambition 

Mike Maynard, of Herne Hill 
Harriers, who recently won 
the London County cross-country 
championship for the fourth suc¬ 
cessive year, has been training 
during those four years to achieve 
one of his ambitions—to gain a 
place in England’s team for the 
1956 Olympics, in the 5000 or 
10,000 metres events. Johnny 
Johnston, who coached Jim Peters, 
is in charge of Mike- Maynard’s 
preparation. 

Two West Indies fast bowlers 
may be prominent in English 
cricket next summer. They are 

E. Kentish, of Jamaica, who 
played for West Indies against the 
M.C.C. during the 1953-54 tour, 
and Shirley Griffiths, from 
Barbados. Kentish is now in 
residence at Oxford, and will no 
doubt gain his Blue during the 
summer. Griffiths, a Birmingham 
bus conductor, is qualifying with 
Warwickshire, and hopes to play 
in the county championship side 
in 1957. He is regarded as one 
of the fastest bowlers ever seen 
in this country. 

Forbidden to race 

jYlmost exactly a year after she 
swam into the limelight by 
breaking 14 records in one 
attempt, 16-year-old Margaret 
Edwards of Heston, Middlesex, 
has been told she.must not swim 
in competitions for two months. 
While playing at school the other 
day Margaret hurt her back and 
X-rays show that she has a 
slipped disc. Fortunately, Margaret 
will still be able to practise for it 
is only quick racing turns that 
are forbidden to her until she 
recovers. 

M R Arthur Drewry, chairman 
of the Football Association, 
has been appointed acting-presi¬ 
dent of the International Football 
Association (F.I.F.A.) until the 
annual council meeting next 
summer, when it is fully expected 
that he will be elected president. 
One of his recent official duties 
was the opening of the new 

F. I.F.A. offices at Zurich. The 
Association has purchased a large 
old mansion which has been con¬ 
verted into the headquarters of 
the organisation to which 86 
countries are affiliated. 


T h e Road Runners’ Club are 
already looking ahead .to next 
year’s racing—almost one year 
ahead, in fact. The Olympic 
Marathon will be run in Mel¬ 
bourne on December 1, so the 
club have sought information 
about the weather conditions they 
are likely to meet. The Director 
of Meteorology in Melbourne has 
sent them a little book on the 
city's climate. 

Football in Kenya 

Last summer Stanley Matthews 
delighted South African 
Soccer fans when he appeared in 
a number of exhibition games 
there. So successful was his tour 
that now the Kenya authorities 
have asked him to appear there. 
So next summer thousands more 
Soccer fans will see the “Wizard 
of the Dribble ” in action. 

Teivo Salonen, the Finnish ice- 
skating star, made sure that 
lack of ice in his own country 
would not mean lack of practise 
for the Winter Olympics. He has 
had special skates made with four 
wheels arranged one. behind 
the other. 

L M1L Zatopek, the famous Czech 
distance runner, and his wife, 
Dana, the women’s Olympic 
javelin-throwing champion, are 
now in India on an extensive 
coaching tour. 


Launched from the 
water 



Towed by a small motor-boat, 
. this helicopter hydro-glider 
recently completed trials in the 
United States. It is airborne at 
20 m.p.h. 


COMPETITION RESULT 

Congratulations to the winners of 
CN Competition No. 38. Ten-shilling 
Notes have been won by: Susan 
Andrews, Liverpool; David Garriock. 
Inverness; Judith Goff, Hereford; 
Timothy Gowers, Chelmsford ; Donna 
Harris, Plymouth; Alison Hawkins, 
Minehead ;' Michael Rubie, Barn¬ 
staple ; David Sparrow, Northamp¬ 
ton ; Sheila Sutherland, Penicuik ; 
and Mairi Thomson, Strathpeffer. 

Runners-up, each of whom re¬ 
ceives a 5s. Postal Order, are: 
Jennifer Cbarman, Newport, I.o.W. ; 
Susan Farrow, Gt. Yarmouth: George 
Graham, Carlisle; Kathleen Holroyd, 
Loughborough; Christopher Polking- 
horne, Enfield; Roger Pulfrey, 
Newark; Michael Snelson, Sutton 
Coldfield ; Jane Stone. Scarborough : 
Eleanor Sweetman, Westbury; and 
Christopher Vasey, Sinnington. 

Answers: 1 Horse Chestnut; 2 
Sycamore; 3 Palm Willow; 4 Oak; 
5 Pine ; 6 Hazel; 7 Sweet Chestnut; 
8 Elderberry. 


<' 
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ZOO NEWS 


PENGUINS IN CLOVER 


^iiis is the - nesting season for 
Cape penguins at the Zoo, and 
because the birds, in their search 
for material, are such out-and-out 
scavengers, officials have decided 
to alter a years-old policy. In¬ 
stead of allowing the penguins to 
collect odds and ends with which 
to line- their nests, keepers will 
hand out clover to all penguins 
which appear to be setting up 
home. 

“It is high time a change of this 
sort was made,” Headkeeper H. 
Jones told me. “ For the penguins 
do not mind what rubbish they 
take into their ‘ kennels.’ They 
take sodden paper bags, old match 
boxes, bus tickets, and even stones. 
These might not matter so much, 
but often the birds pick up bits 
of food—crusts of bread, cake, and 
so on, which visitors throw into 
the enclosure—and these tend to 
go foul. 

RAIDING EACH OTHERS’ NESTS 

“So, as far as possible, it is 
‘ clover only ’ where the penguins’ 
nest material is concerned. For¬ 
tunately, the penguins like the 
clover as much as anything else 
and always take it into their 
kennels the moment we put it 
down. In fact, competition for it 
is sometimes so keen that the birds 
even raid each others’ nests to 
steal some of it. 

“ We have six nest-kennels at the 
Mappin Terrace pond,” Mr. Jones 


added. “All arc now occupied by- 
nesting pairs and one pair have 
one egg.” 

Bebe and Ben, the white rhinos 
who arrived from Kenya, four 
months ago, have now settled down 
comfortably in specially warmed 
quarters at the cattle sheds, where 
every cold day eight infra-red 
lamps send down health-giving 
rays upon these rare and valuable 
animals. 

BIG BEN 

But there has been trouble. Ben 
is a heavy animal—he is estimated 
to weigh nearly a ton—and he has 
been throwing his weight about, 
to the detriment of his quarters. 
Wanting to pass through the door 
that connects the rhinos’ indoor 
stalls, Ben found it shut. He 
promptly attacked it and knocked 
it clean off its runners. 

“It was quite a feat, really,” 
Headkeeper Pullen told me, “for 
the door weighs about three 
hundredweight. But there was 
some ‘ poetic justice ’ about the 
affair, for when the door clattered 
down the noise quite scared Ben.” 

At the nearby bird house a 
strange piece of “ furniture ” is 
being made for one of the larger 
aviaries. It is a “composition 
ox.” This sham bullock is wanted 
for three yellow-billed oxpeckers, 
a species of starling, caught in 
Uganda recently. Mr. John Yeal- 
land, the curator of birds, tells 


me that the oxpeckers—variously- 
known as rhinoceros-birds, or tick- 
birds—are the first of their kind 
the Zoo has ever had on show. 

“To make them feel ‘ at home,’” 
he said, “we are putting this make- 
believe bullock into their aviary. 
It will be an inverted U-shaped 
structure covered with hessian, and 
their food will be distributed upon 
it. In Nature, oxpeckers run about 
on the backs of cattle, looking for 
ticks, and we hope they will do 
this with their fabricated bullock, 
thus allowing the public to study 
their habits at close quarters.” 

MOST VALUABLE ANIMALS 

Officials are now making a close 
study of the wild animal market, 
for they will shortly have the 
annual task of valuing the entire 
collection. A year ago this was 
valued at £83,000, and little change 
is anticipated this time. The only 
collection of note to arrive were 
the animals obtained during the 
summer by the Zoo-B B C Expedi¬ 
tion in British Guiana. 

The title of “highest-priced 
exhibit,” however, will change 
hands. A year ago the most valu¬ 
able animals were Guy the gorilla, 
Neville and Daisy the hippos, and 
Lorna the black rhino, each of 
which was rated at £1500. This 
time, top value is likely to be 
assigned to Ben and Bebe, which, 
1 am told, are worth fully £2000 
each. Craven Hill 



Toys for the orphans 

Miss Rita Clark holds a few of 
the 420 dolls that have been 
assembled by members of the 
Central Telegraph Office in Lon¬ 
don as Christmas gifts for orphans. 


HEADS OF TilE FAMOUS 

A head of Chris Chataway in 
plaster but painted to give the 
effect of bronze, is in the exhibi¬ 
tion at the Imperial Institute in 
London arranged by the Society of 
Portrait Sculptors. It is by Mrs. 
Eva Castle, who is also showing 
one of the Duchess of Kent. 

The exhibition includes portrait 
sculptures from life in bronze, 
marble, terra cotta, and wood. Sir 
Jacob Epstein has contributed 
busts of Yehudi Menuhin and 
Dr. J. J. Mallon, former Warden 
of Toynbee Hall. 

Among other personalities por¬ 
trayed are King Haakon. Dr. Gil¬ 
bert Murray, Alicia Markova, and 
Jim Peters, whose statue is seen 
in the Sports Shorts on page ten. 
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Stamp News 

block' cf 60 Australian penny 
stamps was sold for 500 
guineas recently because two of 
them had a slight flaw.' A rat had 
gnawed the plate from which they 
were printed!. 

boy with ,a stamp album is 
pictured on a new Australian 
issue. : 

JpERDINAND DE' LeSSEPS, who 
built, the ’Suez Canal and 
began the Panama, Canal, is por¬ 
trayed on two Panama stamps 
issued to celebrate the 150th anni¬ 
versary of his birth. 

Docs of various kinds will 
appear on a new Hungarian 
set of eight. 

'J’ms year’s president of Halifax 
Philatelic Society, Mr. 
L. J. H. Smith, has a collection 
of 80,000 stamps, including over 
1000 stamps portraying horses. 


PARTY PIECE 

If you want to make sure that 
your Christmas party goes with a 
swing yon would do well to get 
a copy of a new book compiled 
by Sid G. Hedges. . Children’s 
Party Games is its title and it is 
published by the Pilgrim Press at 
2s. 6d. 

Old favourites, like musical 
chairs, are all here, together with 
a host of other jolly games which 
may be new to you; traffic signals, 
family flight, sugar hat, witch 
doctors, and Santa Claus 
scramble. 



ADVEItTISEtES A SSOUSCF.MEXT 


Hello there. 

And a very Happy Christmas to you! Perhaps Christmas 
Is over by the time you read this, in which case I 
wish you a very Happy New Year. Did you realise that 
the nice idea of having a Christmas Tree came to us from 
Germany? They say that Albert, Prince Consort, Queen 
Victoria’s husband, introduced the fashion to England, 

In Germany, Father Christmas is called Saint Nicholas. 
(It is from this name, by the way, that we get our name 
of* Santa Claus ’.) St. Nicholas doesn’t wait until Christ¬ 
mas Eve to deliver his presents though. He comes on the 
5th of December, riding on a donkey, and every child who 
has been good gets a present from hls sack. 

So this time I’m including a German recipe for biscuits 
which you can make for your Christmas party. 



NAME? 


NOELLE 

means’Christmas-bom’. 
Were you ? 

' FELICITY 
comes from the Latin 
word meaning ‘happy’. 
ETHEL 

takes quite a lot of 
living up to. It means 
‘noble’.' ’ 

GRACE 

strangely this does not 
mean ‘ graceful but 
‘ favoured 





STEP-BY-STEP COOKERY 
SHOWS YOU 

HOW TO MAKE:— 

Spekuhtius 

These spiced, crisp biscuits are. 
given to German children for 
St. Nicholas’ day. If you can 
manage not to eat .just a few of 
them you could tie them to the 
Christmas tree to make a'gay 
decoration. 

INGREDIENTS: 

i lb. self-raising flour 
i lb. sugar 
1 heaped teaspoonful 
cocoa 

1 level teaspoonful 
cinnamon 
pinch salt 
1 beaten egg 
1 drop almond essence 

1 drop vanilla essence 

2 oz. Stork Margarine 

4S 140-2038-80 TAX des bercks 4 JOTOExs ltd., loctox, ac.4 vjr ip- -qc- -Ijr qc ifl- ill ijj ijc -jf; -)jr I*) ij? 


Sieve the first five 
ingredients together 
and mix them well 
in a bowl. 


Cut the Stork into 
small pieces and 
‘rub’ them into the 
dry ingredients. (If 
you’re not sure how 
to do this your 
mother will show 
you.) 


Add the beaten egg 
and essences; mix 
with the blade of a 
knife to a s tiff dough. 


Roll the dough on a 
lightly floured pastry 
board to about i inch 
thick. Cut it into 
animal, star or cres¬ 
cent shapes with 
pastry cutters. 


Place on a baking sheet 
brushed over with melted 
margarine and bake in a 
pre-heated very moderate 
oven (Regulo Mark 3: 
360°F.) on the 3rd shelf 
from the top, for 20-30 
minutes. 

5 1 / aV 


f f f f $ * f * 

^ That’s all for this .month, 
-fiv Your letters are so interest- 
^ Ing to get. . If you’d like 
'F answers to any more cookery 
-j. questions, do write to me. 

; ; 

^ The Stork Letter-Box, 

^ 55 Queen Anne St./London, W.l. 

-X- * 
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The bran Tub 


HANGING ON TO IT 

J'he bus was very crowded. A 
young man politely said to a 
lady swaying at his side. “Can 
I find you a strap to hang on?” 

“I have one already, thank you.” 
“Oh. Then would you be 

good enough to let go of my tie?” 

SPOT THE . . . 

birds’ nests, once well hidden but 
plainly visible now that the 
leaves have fallen. Often a nest 
will contain an assortment of 
berries and 
acorns. This 
is usually the 
, work of field- 
mice, who 
find that an 
a b a n d o ned 
nest makes 
an excellent 
store-cupboard. Occasionally you 
may glimpse a bright-eyed mouse, 
nibbling at a nut or berry held in 
its dainty paws. ' 

Snails, which hibernate during 
cold weather, often take over 
blackbirds’ or thrushes’ nests. 


FATHER CHRISTMAS DROPS IN TO HAVE TEA WITH JACKO 




IDENTIFY ME 

]y|Y first is in turkey and also in 
waits; 

My second is in fig but not in 
dates; 

My third is in panto but not in 
show; 

My fourth is in Christmas and 
also in snow; 

My fifth is in goose but not in 
fowl; carol; 

'My sixth is in holly and also in 
My whole hangs a-glittering 
silvery-white. 

Sparkling so gaily in bright 

candlelight. Answer in column 5 


SANTA CLAUS IS HERE WITH A PROBLEM 

Ctx jumbled names of boys and girls are on the left. When you have 
° solved what they are, fill in letters in place of the dots on Santa 
Claus’s sack to spell names of toys. You will find that for each boy and 
girl there is a present which has the same initial as his or her name. 

Answer in column 5 


03AS0K) 

K]0W 

JKSCm 

BEDTIME TALE 

MISS PARKER AND THE CHRISTMAS TREE 



]Y£iss Parker was in disgrace 
again. 

“And just before Christmas, 
too,” said- Ann- ruefully, glancing 
out of the window at the snow- 
covered garden. 

The trouble was that Miss 
Parker had started her paper-tear¬ 
ing tricks again, only worse. For 
she had scratched and torn the 
landing wallpaper in several places, 
and Daddy had said the children 
must pay for a new roll of match¬ 
ing paper for him to repair the 
wall. 

“ So now we have no money left, 
for her Christmas present on the 
tree,” said Christopher. 

“She doesn’t deserve one,” said 
Daddy, coming into the playroom 
just then. “And if she goes on 
wallpaper tearing . . . well, 

then ...” 

The children did not ask what 
that meant, but looked anxiously 
at one another. When he had 
gone, Ann said: “I don't believe 
Miss Parker means to tear the 


paper at all. I think she is just 
cleaning her claws. The snow is 
too deep for her to get across the 
lawn to the apple tree now to clean 
them there, as she usually does.” 

“I believe you’re right,” said, 
Christopher excitedly.. “And, 
what’s more, it has given me an 
idea.” 

And that was why, two days 
later, Miss Parker did get a present, 
a Christmas tree all of her own, 
in the kitchen. 

For into a tub packed with earth 
Christopher had planted a thick, 
forked willow branch with plenty 
of crinkly bark on it. And on 
top, which was just high enough 
for her to touch at full stretch, he 
put a piece of fish. 

Once she had grabbed the fish, 
and eaten it, she cleaned her claws 
on her tree in glee. And Miss 
Parker went on cleaning them there 
daily, long after the snow had 
gone. So the landing wallpaper 
still stays smooth and untouched. 

Jane Thornicroft 


SPORTING JIM 

Jim Skinner earns a deal of fame 
At almost every sport and 
game. 

Just watch him on the cinder 
track 

Pegging the leading runners back. 
Ten yards to go and like a hare 
He breasts the tape, a foot to 
spare. 

Now see this wonder lad at 
cricket; 

The bowlers cannot take his 
wicket. 

He masters all their crafty tricks. 
His winning hit’s a mighty six. 

It’s Soccer now—looks like a 
draw. 

One minute left, there is no score; 
But Jim bursts through, he’ll do it 
yet, 

A smashing goal which breaks the 
net. 

Morning dawns and finds Jim 
Skinner, 

Has eaten too much Christmas 
dinner! 

OTHER WORLDS 

jN.the evening Venus is in the 
south-west. In the morning 
Mars and Saturn 
are in the south¬ 
east and Jupiter 
is in the south. 

The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it will appear 
at six o’clock on.i® 

Thursday, evening, December 22. 

SAMMY SIMPLE 

Sammy Simple was having a 
very uncomfortable bicycle 

ride. 

“Hey,” laughed one of his 
friends, “you’ve got a flat tyre.” 

Sammy stopped, dismounted, 
and looked. Then he said: “Go 
on away with you. It’s-only flat 
at the bottom.” 

Christmas kitten 




Saloini, a Blue Persian kitten, 
will make a welcome present 
for some lucky boy or girl on 
Christmas morning. 


NO SALE 

“Mum,” said little Jean, “there’s 
a salesman at the door with 
a moustache.” 

“Well, tell him that your father 
has already got one.” 

Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Contem¬ 
plates. 9 Duelling sword. 10 Your 
Christmas turkey will be cooked 
in this. 11 Squander. 13 High 
explosive. 15 Short sleep. 17 
Accompanies. 20 Automobile 
Association. 2t Monkey. 22 Post¬ 
script. 24 Celestial body. 26 
Posture. 28 District including 
parts of Kent, Surrey', Hants., and 
Sussex. 29 Hut. 30 Shout. 
READING DOWN. 1 Coin. 2 
Out of print. 3 Efts. 4 Ocean. 

5 Spot. 6 Happening. 7 Royal 
Engineers. 8 You may play this 
card game at Christmas. 12 You 
buy things here. 14 Tidy. 16 
Siiakes. 18 Felt concern. 19 
Answer. 20 Requests. 23 Dispose 
of for money. 25 Reverence. 

27 Poem. 


CHRISTMAS QUESTIONS 
WntCH boy’s name reminds us 
of Christmas? 

The name Santa Claus comes 
from St. -? 

In Little Women what Christmas 
presents did Meg, Jo, Beth, and 
Amy give to their mother? 

It is said that M—— L-- 

started the custom of having 
Christmas trees in Germany. 
What is the date of Twelfth 
Night? 

What is the meaning of the word 
Christmas? 

Was Jesus actually born on 
December 25? 

When was December 25 first ob¬ 
served as the Day of the 
Nativity? 

When was the first Christmas card 
made? 

Who introduced the Christmas tree 
to England? Ansim ■s in column 5 

TIME OF JOY 
Christmastime we like to be 
friendly, jolly, full of glee. 

But we must think of girls and 
boys 

Who cannot share all Christmas 
joys. 

Just ask at hospital or Home 
“At Christmas, Matron, may I 
come 

And give some toys or books or 
sweets 

To those who do not have these 
treats?” 

Then Christmastime will surely 
prove 

A time of joy and peace and love. 

CHECKED 

The new office junior approached 
his manager, “I’ve added up 
these figures six times, sir.” 

“Very thorough,” commended 
the manager. 

“Thank you, sir. Here are the 
six results.” 
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WHAT AM i? 

M> first is in school but not in 
my home; 

My next is in China but not in 
Rome; 

My third’s in my bedroom and 
helps with my rest; 

My fourth’s with the bird but not 
in its nest; 

My next is in Spring and in 
summer as well; 

My sixth is in all the stories we 
tell; 

My mext is in family, Mother has 
this; 

My next is with Aunty but Father 
has his; 

My last’s in the sand you find by 
the sea, 

And my whole brings delight both 
for you and for me. 

Answer below 


1 

2 

3 

S 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 





to 






II 


12 





<3 

»4 





IS 

IS 



17 


ie 


19 




20 



21 




22 

23 

24 


25 



26 

27 





28 







29 





30 





Answer next week 

STAR OF BETHLEHEM 
JjEgend records that centuries 
ago the night sky above the 
little town of Bethlehem was lit 
by a strange and beautiful star. It 
guided wise men, kings, and shep¬ 
herds alike to the stable where the 
Heavenly Babe was cradled in a 
manger. 

Its work done, the brilliant star 
burst like a meteor breaking into 
a thousand fragments. In the 
morning, where each particle had 
fallen, was a tiny fragile flower 
with six white pointed star-like 
petals—the plant which is known 
to this day as Star of Bethlehem. 

ECONOMICS OF FARMING 

.Jhe young city man was talking 
earnestly to an aged farmer. 
“Yes,” he was saying, “you 
should get one of these new 
machines. They do the work of 
six men.” 

“No use to me then. I only 
employ four, and it would mean 
wasting two men’s . time.” 

, ANSWERS TO QUIZ CORNER 

1. 22 yards. - 

2; A crane-fly. ‘ * * 

3. In Robinson, Crusoe, written by Daniel 
Defoe (1659-1731). 

4. This expression originated from Thomas 
Hobson (1544-1630), a famous citizen of 
Cambridge who hired out riding horses. 
Customers seemed to have the choice of 
about 40 mounts, hut in actual fact always 
had to accept the horse nearest the door 
(so that each animal he used in turn). So 
Hobson’s Choice means—no choice at all. 

5. Fourteen sides. It has twelve edges and 
two flat sides. 

6. London. With its suburbs, it covers an 
ar£a of 700 square miles, and its popula¬ 
tion is 8,300,000. 

BRAN TUB ANSWERS 

Santa Claus’s fproblem. Grace, golly ; Brian, 
bat; Tony, train; Sally, satchel; Pamela, 
paints ; Jack, jigsaw 

Christmas questions. Noel ; Nicholas ; gloves, 
shoes, handkerchiefs, bottle of Cologne; 
Martin Luther ; January 6 ; Mass of Christ; 
the actual date, even the actual year, is 
uncertain; in the 5th century; in 1843 % 
believed to' have been Albert, the Prince 
Consort, from Germany 
What am I ? Christmas 
Identify me. Tinsel 
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